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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


{1] Geo M Humpurey, U S Sec’y 
of Treasury: “Peace is what we all 
want. It will involve adjustments, 
but not a depression, as long as 
we maintain the soundness of our 
money.”. (2] SINcLAIR WEEKS, 
U S Sec’y of Commerce: “Regard- 
less of what may develop in Ko- 
rea, or elsewhere, there will be no 
sudden nosedive in defense produc- 
tion.”. . . [83] Henry Forp II: “We 
see many more yrs of very good 
business ahead, and are making 
our plans accordingly.”... [4] THos 
E Morray, Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner: “For all we know, it 
may be the incomprehensible and 
inscrutable will of God to make 
the 20th century ‘closing time’ for 
the human race.”. [5] London 
Daily Express, commenting on ac- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth II in 
knighting Winston Churchill: 
“Nothing is gained and something 
is lost by adding adornment to a 
name already, and for all time, 
made splendid by deeds.”. 

[6] ANEURIN BEVAN, British Labor 
Party leader, if accurately quoted 


» GARVER 


Quote of the Week 


JOHN FOosTER DULLES, U S Sec’y 
of State, forecasting a one-third 
increase in “combat effectiveness” 
for NATO this yr: “In our defense 
expenditures thruout the world 
we are seeking not only greater 
strength, but greater economy as 
well—more value for the Ameri- 
can dollar.” 
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in public prints, perpetrated a 
double negative last wk, comment- 
ing on Churchill endorsement of U 
S peace plan: “We don’t expect 
the British Prime Minister to be 
nothing but an echo of the Amer- 
ican President.”. {7] Lord Is- 
may, Sec’y-Gen’l, NATO, comment- 
ing on conclusion of council meet- 
ing: “I feel as tho I’d just had 4 
babies!”. . . [8] Mrs ETHLYN WISE- 
Bott, Belleville, Ill, who 
has reared 4 babies, expressing 
gratification at her selection as 
American Mother of the Yr: “Our 
family is really no different from 
the family next door.” 
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The essence of Pres Eisenhower's 
“foreign policy” speech, in so far 
as it relates to the satellite na- 
tions, may be expressed by saying 
that Uncle Sam promises Willie a 
pr of skates for Christmas, pro- 
vided Uncle George gives him a 
chrome-plated bicycle. 

While conservatives writhe at a 
picture of economic aid on a world 
scale, an analysis of the Eisen- 
hower conditions should forestall 
apprehension. This promised aid is 
predicated on an end to all com- 
munist aggression in Asia, freedom 
for satellites everywhere, an Aus- 
trian treaty, plus unification of 
Korea and Germany on truly dem- 
ocratic principles. When and _ if 
these conditions are fulfilled, we 
can sprinkle “point 4” rather gen- 
erously around the globe. It costs 
a lot less than gunpowder. 

Certainly these conditions will 
not be met in the forseeable fu- 
ture. No one realistically expects 
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that they will. But for once we 
have put a rainbow in the sky that 
the Reds will be hard-pressed to 
match. It is a propaganda advan- 
tage that is quite refreshing. 


What’s back of Gen Mark Clark’s 
offer to provide sanctuary and pay 
$100,000 for the Ist, $50,000 for 
each succeeding MIG bomber 
flown in by enemy pilots? 

Primarily a propaganda move. 
Sure, we’d like a close look at a 
MIG—but not that badly. Never- 
theless, the investment is a sound 
one. You cannot reckon Soviet air- 
plane costs in currency. In a 
dictatorship, money hasn’t much 
meaning. But each delivered 
bomber drains Soviet resources to 
an am’t equaling several times the 
prize offered. Moreover, interned 
pilots and planes wreak no dam- 
age on our lines. 

But like most propaganda moves, 
this one has a built-in boomerang. 
Soviet can point to our leaflets as 
sign of Western fear and despera- 
tion; claim MIG is so _ superior, 
we are willing to pay fantastic 
price to get one for detailed ex- 
amination. 

Will the bait suffice? 
only wait and see. 


We can 
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.. He who never quotes, is never quoted” 


ART—t 

Ahe artist should be a seeing- 
eye dog for a myopic civilization.— 
Jacop GETLAR SMITH, American 
Artist. 

ATOMIC AGE—2 

The world’s supply of recover- 
able uranium, raw mat’l of A- 
power, is est’d now at 25,000,000 
tons. One pound of uranium has 


2,600,000 times the heat-producing 
energy of a pound of coal. 

Thus, by science’s measure, the 
energy in available stocks of uran- 
ium is 23 times as great as the 
energy in all the world’s known 
reserves of coal, oil, and gas.— 
Newsweek. 


AVIATION—3 

The total investment in airports 
in the U §S is about $10 billion. 
That includes $6 billion for mili- 
tary fields and about $4 billion for 
civil airports—WILFRED OWEN, Air 
Force. 


BIBLE—4 

Mary was preparing to study her 
Sunday School lesson with the help 
of an older sister. “Let’s read the 
lesson from Grandpa’s Bible,” she 
suggested. 

“But why?” her 
“The text of all 
same.” 

“Oh, no,” the little girl insisted. 
“I am sure Grandpa’s must be 
much more interesting. He spends 
so much time reading it!”—Chris- 
tian World. 


sister asked. 
Bibles is the 
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BUSINESS—5 

American businessmen expect to 
spend $500 million more on new 
plant and equipment programs in 
53 than they spent in ’52—$27 bil- 
lion in ’53 compared with $26.5 
billion last yr. Officials say that if 
conditions enable businessmen to 
carry out their plans, their spend- 
ing will be a “sturdy prop under 
the economy.’—Survey by. Com- 
merce Dep’t and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 


CAUSE—Effect—6 

I don’t believe in special provi- 
dences. When a mule kicks a man 
and knocks him anywhere from 
eight to twenty feet, I don’t lay it 
to the Lord; I say to myself, that 
man got a little too near the mule. 
—New Outlook. 


CHURCH—Criticism—7 

Criticism of the church for its 
attitude on social questions is in- 
evitable, and I sometimes think al- 
ways will be. The reason is that 
human life as a group is develop- 
ing from imperfect to less imper- 
fect conditions. It no sooner con- 
quers or improves on one imper- 
fection than it sees a further 
imperfection. There is, and can be, 
no discharge in the war against 
imperfection. — Bishop Francis J 


McConnELL (Methodist Church) 
By the Way (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury). 
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Latest from Perle Mesta: When 
she ret’ns from a world tour, she 
will lecture in principal U §S cities. 
Proceeds will bring Luxembourg 
students to U S colleges to study. 


Says Emerson P Schmidt, direc- 
tor Economic Research, U S 
Chamber of Commerce: “I try 
never to forget that the foremost 
economic expert in Siam was 
called Prince Dam Rong.” 


“ ” 


Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion, in convention here, found less 
parking space than in Truman 
days. Extensive area between 
White House and DAR Constitu- 
tion Hall has been taken over for 
White House employes’ cars. 


“ ” 


A Commerce Dep't employe, 
about to be bounced to make room 
for a Republican, bought a post 
card with a picture of the White 


House on it, addressed same to 
Harry S Truman, and_ wrote: 
“Having a rough time; wish you 


were here.” 


‘ ” 


When the tidelands bill was be- 
fore the House, Rep Ed Edmond- 
son (D-Okla) scoffed at historic 
claims of Texas and other states 
to oil-rich lands. He introduced an 
amendment to give some of the 
money from the area to the “real 
first owners”—the American Indi- 
ans—for rehabilitation and educa- 
tion. The amendment was defeated. 
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CITIZENSHIP—Responsibility—8 

If we think democracy means a 
maximum of privileges and a min- 
imum of responsibility, our citizen- 
ship rating is 0. — Highways of 
Happiness. 


COMMUNISM—9 


A certain Iowa teacher was 
asked, “Do you teach communism 
in your school?” 

“Yes,” the pedagog repl’d, “we 
teach about communism. We also 
teach about cancer, but we do not 
advocate either.’”—Midland Schools. 


DEMOCRACY—10 


Democracy is no magic formula 
by which wise decisions are ex- 
tracted from blank ignorance.— 
FRANK J SHEED, Society & Sanity 
(Sheed & Ward). 


DICTATORSHIP—11 

Every dictatorship is a solar sys- 
tem. When the sun disappears, an 
irreplaceable loss of energy is suf- 
fered. And a new sun may rise 
only at the price of such disin- 
tegration that all other activities 
must necessarily meet with a fate- 
ful reverse.—Tisor Koeves, Editor, 
UN World, “The Legacy of the 
Men of Steel,” UN World, 4-’53. 


EDUCATION—12 


I would rather—and I say this 
carefully and deliberately—see a 
college full of young anarchists, 
all of them bickering and quarrel- 
ing and thinking among them- 
selves than a college full of driven 
sheep as we saw Hitlerism and 
Pascism produce thru control.— 
Jas B Carey, CIO secy-treas in 
speech at Howard Univ. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt runs a dep’t in 
McCall’s, in which she answers 
queries from readers. In the April 
issue someone asked why Mrs R 
was no longer on radio or televi- 
sion. After explaining that she had 
been out of the country a great 
deal of late, Mrs Roosevelt con- 
cluded: “I am not sure any ad- 
vertiser would feel like sponsoring 


a program on which I appear. 
There are people who dislike me 
wholeheartedly and for a 


sponsored program perhaps a non- 
controversial figure is best.” 


Old-fashioned farmer who “lived 
off his land” buying only a little 
salt and sugar is a rapidly-vanish- 
ing species, according to Capper’s 
Farmer. Survey shows modern ag- 
ricultural household shifting rapid- 


ly to “store-bought” food. Inter- 
esting items: 99% of farm families 
use pkg’d breakfast cereals; 59% 
buy sliced bacon in pkgs; 50% of 
farmers serve margarine, and 96% 
use roll toilet paper. 


Several European mag’s in areas 
not directly affected are conduct- 
ing fund drives to aid flood suf- 
ferers, especially in Holland. From 

é Westermanns Monatshejt, we 
translate: “Just as we in Germany 
have not forgotten the assistance 
given us in post-war yrs by the 

: @ vr01- world, let us not now neg- 
lect our humane duty to lessen the 
newly-developed need of others.” 








ee 
Look, which has been edi- 
torially chiding book publishers 
for the “inordinately high 
prices” prevailing in the stalls, 
has just increased its news- 
stand price from 15 to 20 cts. 
This makes a total increase of 
100% since the mag was 
launched at a dime, back in ‘36. 
99 
The wrong people get murdered 
in print, that is—according to 
Edw Hyams, writing in New States- 
man & Nation. Most murder mys- 
teries, he points out, deal with 
mayhem in the middle and upper 
classes, whereas records show con- 
clusively that most murders (and 
resulting mysteries) occur_ amongst 
the lower classes. 





Jubilee, the new Catholic family 
mag (not Church-sponsored) has a 
novel reader-owner promotion an- 
gle. The young publishers have set 
aside 50,000 shares of common 
stock (par value: $1.) Each charter 
subscriber, at $5 a yr, gets as a 
bonus, one share of the stock. 


U S Camera for April is a valu- 
able issue for permanent reference. 
It contains a bibliography of hun- 
dreds of books for photographers, 
classified alphabetically as “Aerial 
Photography”, “Bird Photography”, 


Child Photography”, etc. 
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Newsmen covering ammuni- 


tion shortage hearings before 
Sen Margaret Chase Smith’s 
Armed Services Subcommittee 


have new words for The Cais- 
sons Go Rolling Along: 

Over hill, over dale, as we hit 
the hearing trail, 
Wordy statements go 

along. 
In and out, round about, hear 
the red-faced gen’ls shout. 
Their long statements go roll- 
ing along. 

Then it’s hi, hi, she, with our 
Maggie’s com-mit-tee, 

Just keep the sessions dull and 
long. 

Was the ammo short? What’s 
today’s report? 


rolling 


Those old statements go roll- 
ing along. 
Was it high? Was it low? 


Where did all the money go? 
The same statements go roll- 
ing along. 
Cooper’s mad. Byrd’s irate. 
Someone always was too late. 


But the statements go rolling 
along. 

Then it’s hi, hi, she, in our 
Maggie’s com-mit-tee. 

Bait every witness, right or 
wrong. 


But who’s to blame? Let’s get 
the blighter’s name— 

And let his statement go roll- 
ing along. 13 
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GOOD—Evil—14 

A self-righteous man went to see 
a philosopher. “I was told once,” 
he said, “that they who learned to 
do the right things are happy. I 
have not found it so.” 

“T begin to see your difficulty,” 
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said the philosopher. “There is 
something yet for you to learn. It 
is not enough just to do the right 
things. If you would be happy, you 
must learn to enjoy doing them.” 
—Dr J W HOo.ianp, Capper’s Wkly. 


GOSSIP—15 
Gossips are the spies of life— 
Dick Dickinson, Mag Digest. 


GOV T—Expenditures—16 

Many people consider the things 
gov’t does for them to be social 
progress, but they regard the 
things gov’t does for others as so- 
cialism.—Gov Eart WarrREN, Calif. 


HISTORY—17 
It almost seems 
more to make 
darned stuff is 


that it 
history than 
worth.—Grit. 


costs 
the 


IDEAS—18 

What we need is not so much 
an open mind—readiness to accept 
new ideas—but an attitude of dis- 
trust toward our own ideas. This 
is a scientific habit of thought: 
As soon as you have an idea try 
to disprove it—RupDOLPH FLESCH. 


LANGUAGE—19 

Should we continue to use the 
two terms culture and civilization 
almost interchangeably? Actually, 
no European language makes a 
clear distinction between the two, 
although culture always refers to 
the content of life, whereas civili- 
zation refers to the conditions. — 
“Kultur und Zivilisation,” Der Auf- 
stieg, Wiesbaden (QUOTE transla- 
tion). 


LIBERTY—20 

Liberty is no heirloom. It re- 
quires the daily bread of self de- 
nial, the salt of law and, above all, 
the backbone of acknowledging re- 
sponsibility for our deeds.—Bishop 
FULTON J SHEEN, This World. 

















A juvenile joy, the delight of be- 
ing read to, soon will be projected 
to an adult level, if plans of the 
Audio Book Co materialize. This 
outfit holds patents on a reproduc- 
tion process that produces phono- 
graph records to play 16 r p m 
with 440 grooves to the inch. One 
small record plays for an _ hr. 
Audio’s proposal is that books be 
“published” on records for the 
audio-minded—those who prefer to 
take in their best-sellers while 
knitting, rocking or just settin’. As 
a starter, Audio has recorded the 
New Testament. Makes an album 
about the size and weight of a 
home Bible. Price: $20. You can 
get one at your book or record 
shop some time in May. Thus far, 
no gen’l publisher has taken the 
plunge, but we have a hunch the 
lst man in may be rewarded with 
a novelty treasure trove. Video has 
given vision a terrific workout. Too 
many of us are, like Browning, 
watchers whose eyes have grown 
dim, altered, worn and weak. 


The publication of Portrait of an 
American: Chas G Dawes (Holt) 
by Bascom N Timmons, brings tn- 
to timely focus an anecdote so 
nearly forgotten that it was in- 
credibly dropped by the editors of 
Bartlett’s in the most recent revi- 
sion. Dawes, who had the thankless 
job of getting supplies to the AEF 
in Europe in World War I, was 
called to Washington in ‘’21 to 
testify before an investigating com- 








SOMERSET 
France for 
he called his last pleasure trip: 
“T am 80 yrs old, and to think 


MAvuGHAM, leaving 
Istanbul, on what 


that when I was young I 
wished to die at 45!” In his 
brief pilgrimage the British au- 
thor lost a yr. Arriving at 
Istanbul, he told reporters he 
was 79 (he will be 80 next Jan) 
and added: “I have written my 
last novel, my last play and my 
last story.” Pointedly missing 
from the list was a _ favorite 
literary form: the essay. 





ba 


mittee. Someone brought up the 
point that the Gen’l had, in those 


troubled times, been guilty of a 
degree of extravagance in paying 
“horse prices” for mules. Undis- 


mayed, Dawes lit his underslung 
pipe, looked squarely at his in- 
quisitor and barked: “Hell ’n’ 
Maria! I would have paid horse 
prices for sheep if they could have 
drawn artillery!” 


We make a modest wager that 
The First Book of Space Travel 
will prove the most popular title in 
the Frank Watts’ First Books se- 
ries. Tells all about rockets, space 
platforms, and of course the proper 
wardrobe for jr spacemen in the 
8-11 age bracket. 
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Compensation 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Elbert Hubbard once wrote an 
epigram to the effect that if a man 
makes a _ better mousetrap, even 
tho he live in a dense forest, the 
world will make a beaten pathway 
to his door. This he credited to 
Emerson. When the deception was 
discovered, Hubbard blandly pointed 
out it was the sort of thing Emer- 
son would have said, if he had 
thought of it. Which is perhaps 
true. For, in his essay on Compen- 
sation, the New England philoso- 
pher presents a train of thought 
which, in some respects, parallels 
the idea Hubbard emphasized: 

The dice of God are always 
loaded. The world looks like a 
multiplication table, or a mathe- 
matical equation, which, turn it 
how you will, balances itself. 

Human labor, thru all its forms, 
from the sharpening of a stake to 
the construction of a city or an 
epic, is one immense illustration of 
the perfect compensation of the 
universe. Everywhere and always 
this law is sublime. The absolute 
balance of Give and Take, the 
doctrine that every thing has its 
price, and if that price is not paid, 
not that thing but something else 
is obtained, and that it is impossi- 
ble to get anything without its 
price, is not less sublime in the col- 
umns of a ledger than in the budg- 
et of states, in the laws of light 
and darkness, in all the action and 
reaction of nature. 
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MANNERS—21 

Etiquette is what makes it OK 
to watch the intimate family com- 
edy on television, but impolite to 
catch the even better one thru the 
picture window of the house next 
door.—Hartford Courant. 





ee 
Memorial Day 
We come today to honor those 
who sleep, 
Who lost their lives that free- 
dom might endure, 
Who gave their all 
might safely keep 
Our homes, our loved 
round us safe and sure. 
For sacrifice as great as these 
have made, 
No passing tribute followed by 


that we 


ones 


neglect 

Is worthy; their last offering 
was paid 

To keep for us the comforts 
we collect 

Each day unthinking in our 


careless ease, 

Or if we think, we still are in 
their debt 

Who fought across 
the air, the seas 


the land, 


That liberty might stand tri- 
umphant yet. 
Remember them! We _ mark 


that challenge clear 
To cherish their devotion year 
by year. 


—LOUIsE Darcy, Rotarian. 22 
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MIND—23 
I have a high regard for people 
who go thru life with an inquiring 
mind. I think that’s a much better 
way to put it than an open mind. 
An open mind is apt to leave 
some drafts—Rev Gero RIcHArRDs, 
Christian Advocate. 
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Poetry Wk 

May 24—Pentecost. British 
Empire Day (marking birthday of 
Queen Victoria, 1819). Dan’l 


Webster entered U S Congress, 140 
yrs ago. Ist U S Post Office 
bldg authorized (Newport, R I) 125 
yrs ago. .. 70 yrs ago today Brook- 
lyn Bridge, connecting N Y C and 
Brooklyn, opened for traffic. 


May 
New 


25—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
England essayist, b 150 yrs 
ago. The Pioneers, 1st Leather- 
Stocking tale by Jas Fenimore 
Cooper, pub 130 yrs ago. 


May 26—Feast of St Augustine of 
Canterbury (He converted the 
heathen Anglo-Saxons to Christian- 
ity). . . 105 yrs ago, a few wks aft- 
er John Jacob Astor died, leaving 
a fortune of $20 million, a man 
who was to rival his financial acu- 
men arrived in the U S and went 
to work as a bobbin boy in a cotton 


factory. His name: Andrew Car- 
negie. 
May 27—St Bede’s Day. .. 20 


yrs ago today Chicago opened its 
Century of Progress exposition, 
marking the centennial of the 
founding of the city. 


May 29—The fall of Constanti- 
nople, 500 yrs ago today, was the 
lst great siege gained by artillery 
then a new force in the world. The 
date (May 29, 1453) is accepted by 
scholars as the close of the Middle 


Week of 
May 24-30 


x 


10 Years 
the files of QUOTE: 
the Nat'l Political Conventions 
more than a yr away, 
already talk of Presidential possi- 


Ago 
From With 
there was 
bilities. Said WENDELL WILLKIE: “I 
wouldn’t be frank if I didn’t say 
I’ve thought about it, but I haven’t 
made up my mind to run.” (He 
did!) Upton SINCLAIR, On winning 
a Pulitzer prize for his novel, Wide 
is the Gate, was less restrained. He 
shouted: “Now, I’ll run for Presi- 


dent!” (He didn’t!) 





99 
Ages, the opening of our modern 
era. . . It may surprise you to learn 
that the lst night baseball game 
was played May 29, 1883—70 yrs 
ago tonight—at Ft Wayne, Ind 
The field was illuminated by 17 
lights of 4,000 candlepower each 


(1st night game by a regular league 
was at Grand Rapids, Mich, July 8, 
1909; 1st night game in the major 
leagues, at Cincinnati, May 24, 1935, 
between Cincinnati Reds and Phil- 
adelphia Phillies.) 


May 30—Festival of St Joan of 
Are. Memorial Day (This yr 
marks 85th formal observance). 
What is known as the “Australian 
ballot”, the system now generally 
prevailing in U S elections, 1st 
adopted (in Mass) 65 yrs ago. 
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Of the 66 U S firms with assets 
over $1 billion each, 22 are banks, 
14 are insurance co’s. Brings up 
story of Jewish lad asked to name 
most important man in _ history. 
His reply: “Well, the fellow that 
invented interest was no slouch.” 


Ah, those British! They’re the 
ones, now. Out to make a bit of a 
profit on the Coronation, you know. 
True, it will cost a matter of 925,- 
000 pounds. But it is expected that 
loyal Englishmen will celebrate by 
quaffing an extra 50 million pts of 
beer. That consumption will yield 
twice the sum paid for all the fol- 
de-rols incident to seeing a Queen 
set respectably upon her throne. 


That may seem like a lot of beer, 
but it must be remembered that 
Britain is well populated. Matter of 
fact, the gov’t has been encourag- 
ing emigration in these post-war 
yrs. Trouble is, the wrong people 
are going—the youngsters, who are 
a prime economic asset. Oldsters 
are reluctant to give up the lib- 
eral benefits available to them in 
Britain’s socialized set-up. 

Now, the late plan is a series of 
internat’] agreements providing na- 
tionals of one country, if they emi- 
grate, would be entitled to welfare 
benefits in the new land. An agree- 
ment was reached some time ago 
with Australia. Now, pacts are 
rep’ted in effect with France, Swit- 
zerland and Ireland. : 


NATURE—Conservation—24 
Nowhere is nature destroyed so 
rapidly as in the U S; and it is 
not savages nor primitive men who 
are doing this, but men and wom- 
en who boast of civilization —Fatr- 
+ ¥ Re i ey, - 
RIGIN: | ith. -inning stretch”—25 
When Wm Howard Tait was 
Pres, he went to a Washington 
Senators’ baseball game. In the 
7th inning the Pres stood up to 
get the kinks out of his back. 
Thinking he was leaving, the 
crowd stood up for the Pres. When 
Taft sat down, the crowd sat 
down. 
That’s how the 7th-inning 
stretch started. — HELEN MULL, 
Catholic Digest. 


PARENTS—26 

An old man had a very wicked 
son. In the mkt a neighbor asked 
how the youth was doing. “Very 
ill,” was the reply, “worse than 
ever.” 

“How do you put up with him? 
If he were mine I’d turn him out!” 

“Yes,” repl’d the father, “and so 
would I if he were yours. But, you 
see, he is not yours; he is mine!” 
—American Christian Review. 


PEACE OF MIND—27 

Too often, in this age, we turn, 
not to the sanctuary of God, but 
to the laboratory. The laboratory 
has a way of producing substitutes 
and synthetics until it seems there 
is an ersatz remedy for every ill 
of the world. 

Eventually, modern man _ rushes 
to the laboratory seeking a syn- 
thetic which will give him peace of 
mind. He is condemned to disap- 
pointment. There is no synthetic 
for peace of mind.—Bishop FRrRep- 


eee Te » Quote - seers es) pricK B NEWELL, Methodist Church. 
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RACE—Relations—28 

The 48 states and U § terri- 
tories have a total of 386 laws 
against racial and religious dis- 
crimination—Survey by American 
Jewish Congress. 


REFORM—29 

If you want to reform society, 
don’t mount a soapbox. Go home 
and make home a little society 
patterned on the great ideal you 
believe in. If you want law and 
order and wise gov’t, make your 
home a place of order, respect, and 
reverence for God and for author- 
ity. If you want a Christian world, 
start with Christlike attitudes and 
relations in the home.—New Cen- 
tury Leader. 


SCIENCE—30 

Science, extended by curiosity, 
has no geographical boundaries— 
its boundaries are the boundaries 
of the mind—Dr A M _ ZaAREM, 
Stanford Univ Research Inst, Pop- 
ular Science. 


SELF-RELIANCE—3 


While I was waiting at a bus 
stop recently, an old lady came 
along with a load of parcels, and 
tried to board a bus. Said the 
conductor, “Let me give you a 
hand, missus.” 

The old lady raised her head. 
“No thank you, young man, I'd 
best manage alone,” sre _ said, 
“cause if I get help today—I’ll 
want it tomorrow.” — Tit-Bits, 
London. 


TAXES—32 

Only 60 persons in Britain had 
net incomes of more than $16,809 
after paying their income tax last 
yr. Big money earners paid taxes 
at a top rate of $2.75 out of every 
$2.80 earned.—Survey Bulletin. 





UNITED NATIONS—33 

It seems to me only elemental 
common sense to say that one just 
does not jump off a life raft into 
a stormy sea because the life raft, 
even tho still afloat, isn’t much of 
a boat, or, forsooth, because it 
isn’t painted red, white and blue. 
The UN is the world’s life raft to- 
day. Granted that we would pre- 
fer a sturdier and more seaworthy 
craft, we should be very thankful 
that we have this raft—RaLpH J 
BUNCHE, “Toward Peace and Free- 
dom,” Christian Century, 4-22-’53. 


WAR—Veterans—34 

Death thins the ranks of Civil 
War veterans but the total num- 
ber of war veterans in the U S in- 
creases. Surviving veterans of all 
wars total nearly 20 million. They 
include 15,369,000 World War IIT; 
1,300,000 from the Korean War.— 
Senior Scholastic. 


WOMEN—35 
The yrs a woman subtracts from 
her age are not lost. They are 


added to the ages of other women, 
—DIANE DE POITIERS, Woman. 


YOUTH—36 

Perhaps because of bitter family 
experience (the youth of today) 
care less about making money than 
their fathers, and more about do- 
ing good. . They are aware that 
they have to fight for the free- 
doms which they enjoy, but they 
are yready—not enthusiastic or 
glory-seeking, but prepared to face 
whatever comes. 

I wish to put myself on record 
as feeling, after living with youth, 


that the newer generation is bet- 
ter, more to be trusted, than the 
old.—C1LaupE M Fuwess, Independ- 


ent Schoolmaster 


(Little, Brown). 
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The small-town grocer was not 
in very good spirits. It was a rainy 
day and he suspected he was due 
for a touch of the old arthritis. So 
he was not too pleased when the 
three small boys entered. 

“Tl have a dime’s worth of 
lemon drops,” announced the first. 

The old man climbed the ladder, 
took down the candy jar, filled a 
small bag and returned the jar to 
the shelf. 

“And what will you have?” he 
asked the second boy. 

“A dime’s worth of lemon drops,” 
was the answer. 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” 
asked the irritated proprietor. 
Turning to the third boy he said, 
“Do you want a dime’s worth of 
"em, too?” 

“No, sir,” said the latter. 

The old man climbed up and 
went painstakingly through the 
whole procedure once more. As he 
sighed and dusted his hands on a 
cloth he demanded of the third 
boy: 

“Well, what is it you want?” 

“A nickel’s worth of lemon 
drops,” came the answer.—FRANCES 
RODMAN. a 


“Mummy,” said _iittle’¥ Brian, 
“Percy doesn’t know how to swim 
because his Mummy won’t let him 
go near the water.” 

“Well, Percy’s a very good little 
boy.” 

“Yes,” ans’d Brian, thoughtfully, 
“and he’ll go to Heaven the first 
time he falls in.” — Tit-Bits, 
London. b 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Mrs E M Watson 


For a few hrs the other day 
I was looking after my neigh- 
bor’s 6-yr-old son, who started 
school about 4 mo’s ago. He 
offered to let me color a pic- 
ture in one of his coloring 
books while he did one in an- 
other book. Almost before I 
had started, it seemed to me, 
his picture was finished. 

“You are much quicker than 
I am,” I said. “Look—I’ve only 
got so far with mine!” 

He looked at my picture and 
then at me, evidently a little 
puzzled and also a little con- 
cerned. Then he said, consid- 
erately, “Well — yes—but then 
you see, I go to. school!”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 





9 

Late on the afternoon of the 
sixth day, when the Creator had 
made all of the good things, there 
was still some dirty work to do, so 
He made the beasts and the rep- 
tiles and the poisonous insects. 
When He had finished He had 
some scraps that were too bad to 
put into the rattlesnake, the hye- 
na, the scorpion and the _ skunk. 
So He put these all together, 
covered it with meanness, wrapped 
it in selfishness, marked it with 
a cowardly streak and so produced 
the chuckling idiot who darts into 
a parking space when the car 
ahead is preparing to back in.— 
Dan BENNETT. c 








The devil was always challeng- 
ing St Peter to a game of base- 
ball, but St Peter never took him 
up. Finally, the Dodgers, the Gi- 
ants and the Yanks all went to 
heaven. So naturally St Peter 
called up the devil. 

“Now I'll play you that game of 
baseball,” he said. 


“You'll iose,” said the devil, 
“You'll lose.” 
“Oh, yeah?” repl’d St _ Peter. 


“Right now I’ve got the greatest, 


collection of baseball players you 
ever saw.” 
“You'll _ lose,” 
“You'll lose!” 
“What makes you so sure we'll 
lose?” 


said the devil. 


“Because,” laughed the _ devil, 
“we got all the umpires down 
here.”—Great Northern Goat, hm, 
Great Northern Ry Co. d 


One day, when he was working 
in the field, poet Joaquin Miller 
looked up and saw a farmer friend 
watching him. “What are you do- 
ing out here?” asked the farmer. 

“Planting,” said the poet. 

“Planting!” said the other. “An 
immortal being like you shouldn’t 
waste his time on such foolish- 
ness.” 

“Are you sure I’m an immortal 
being?” asked the poet. 

“Of course.” 

“Well, in that case,” repi’d Mill- 
er, “I don’t see why I should be 
so economical of my time.” — St 
Louis Post-Dispatch. : e 


Cog, 


Radio announcer: a man who 
talks until you have a headache, 
then tries to sell something to re- 


‘lieve it—JoHN CARRUTHERS. 


“ ” 


Well, at least the amusements in 
thé penny arcade are still only a 
nickel—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


“ ” 


Career girl: one who is more in- 
terested in plots and plans than in 
pots and pans. — Cracklings, hm, 
Stark, Wetzel & Co. 


“ ” 


Many of the people who get into 
trouble every time they turn 
around are women in cars.—DAN 
BENNETT. 


“ ” 


Overheard in Gov’t bldg coffee 
bar: “Gee, I’d better get back to 
the office or I’ll be late for quitting 
time.”—Pathfinder,. 


“ ” 


It’s easy for the well-to-do to be 
thrifty: they already have all the 
things the rest of us want.—Corona 
(Ga) Independent. 


“ ” 


Nowadays it’s spare the hot rod 
and save the child—FrRaNK MILEs, 
Sat Evening Post. 


“ ” 


The 3 R’s are important all thru 
life. At 20 it’s Romance, at 45 it’s 
Rent, and at 65 it’s Rheumatism.— 
Education Digest. 
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by Jim Dilley 


Juvenile gangs have been causing 
lots of casualties in Detroit with 
BB guns. Better armed than our 
boys in Korea, those kids! 


“ ” 


Atom Bomb: History’s most dev- 
astating weapon with the single ex- 
ception of the Truce Talk. 

Rent controls are being lifted in 
our so-called “non-critical” area. 
Which is going to make it mighty 
critical for us, with that landlord 
of ours! 


“ ” 


According to a language school 
ad, millions of Americans speak an- 
other language. Yes, but they in- 
sist it’s English. 

There are lots of things in life 
that don’t count—including a cer- 
tain golf opponent of ours when 
he’s in the rough. 


“ ” 


The wheels of peace are being 
oiled, we are told. Yep, oiled on the 
outside by the commies for us to 
do some skidding as usual. 

Then there was the girl who was 
so dumb she thought a lot of facial 
makeup would help her win a 
bathing beauty contest. 


Our nomination for the world’s 
most illegible piece of writing—a 
doctor’s prescription written with a 
postoffice pen. . 
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Down on the Kanawha River, in 
the by-gone days when _§stern- 
wheeler steamboats were familiar 
sights, navigation became a prob- 
lem in the dry season. During one 
low-water stage, a steamer was at- 
tempting to scrape its way over a 
treacherous sandbar. Her engines 
were straining, her paddle wheels 
churning madly, and, every mbr of 
the crew held his breath as the 
vessel crept inch by inch over the 
bar. 


Just then, a 
chose that moment to leave his 
cabin and come down to _ the 
stream’s edge for a pail of water. 
As he turned away, his bucket 
brimming, he caught the captn’s 
eye. 


riverbank resident 


“Hey,” roared the fuming skip- 
per, “dern you, you put that water 
back!”"—R C Mick, Tracks, hm, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. f 


“ ” 


Anna Pavlova, incomparable ar- 
tiste of the dance, while rehears- 
ing for her American debut, com- 
plained petulantly, “On, that 
fountain! It makes too much 


noise! It distracts me!” 
The house-mgr issued _ orders, 
and in a twinkling appeared a 


host of plumbers with rat-tatting 
hammers and clanking wrenches. 
Water was turned off, pipes yanked 
about, water turned on again. 


“Madam,” the mer 
informed the great danseuse, “I 
don’t think you will be further 
disturbed by the fountain. There 
was hard water in the pipes. We 
have substituted soft.” 


placatingly 


Blissfully satisfied, Pavlova once 
again became the Dying Swan.— 
Puitip Muir, World Digest. g 














A new neighbor of Tom Callis 
looked over the Callis farm, then 
decided he didn’t like the place. 
“There isn’t a spot on the whole 
thing where a man can get out of 
sight of his wife,” was his objec- 
tion. “The house overlooks every 
field on the place.”"—Monroe Coun- 
ty (Mo) Appeal, h 


“ ” 


A man was complaining that he 
had just bought a _ prefabricated 
house, and that it had, in the end, 
cost him $50,000. 

“Fifty thousand!” exclaimed one 
of his friends. “Isn’t that an awful 
lot to pay for a prefab?” 

“Yes,” said the home-owner. “It 
wasn’t so much to begin with, but 
I told that factory I wanted it 
right away, and they sent it to me 
air mail.”—Mag Digest. i 


“ ” 


Sooner or later every woman 
must make a choice between moth- 
erhood and a career. Should she 
give the cereal boxtop to Jimmy 
to send for a death-ray gun, or 
keep it herself and enter the $10,- 
000 contest?—Life Today. j 


” 


Several little. hairpins scattered 
here and there, gdsoline depleted, 
tires minus air, faint perfume 
aroma, mudguards sprayed with 
tar, plainly shows that Junior last 
night had the car.—Uplift. k 


Warren Hull on Strike It Rich 
radio program, asked a kindergar- 
ten child what she _ studied in 
school. 

She repl’d: “Writing, singing, 
listening, recess and school’s out.” 
—Milwaukee Jnl. 1 








King Sighs 


The British Match Box Label So- 
ciety is preparing to exhibit the 
label collection of ex-King Farouk 
of Egypt.—News item. 


The kings we used to read about 
Were all of them so kingly, 

Their regal manners left no doubt, 
Our spines became quite tingly. 


Monarchs were they of stern com- 
mand 
Whose lands had distant borders. 
Men bowed before their upraised 
hand 
And scurried at their orders. 


But these were kings of days in 
school, 
Of story books and fables. 
Now kings give up their royal rule 
To gather match box labels. 


By train and plane they travel far 
And visit every section 

Where restaurant, hotel, or bar 
May add to their collection .... 

The king’s not in his counting 

house, 

In fact he’s seldom home, 

But sitting with his current spouse 
Beneath some pleasure dome. 


A throneless monarch, restless soul, 
He’s found in Nome or Natchez. 
And does he call for pipe and 
bowl? 
Oh no, for books of matches! 
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Quel der 


Prince AKIHITO, heir to the 
‘throne of Japan, on his 1st visit 
to New York: “It is the most won- 
derful masterpiece ever created by 
human beings.” 1-Q-t 

E ’ 

EDNA FERBER, novelist, who has 
lived in N Y for 40 yrs: “It is dis- 
gustingly filthy; a scab on the 
face of our country.” 2-Q-t 


Dr HARRY WEXLER, U S Weather 
Bureau, Washington: “Unusual 
weather is not at all unusual. We 
always have some of it some- 
where.” 3-Q-t 





A car-parking development al- 
lows a motorist to move in a space 
about 18 inches longer than the 
car itself. The driver just noses his 
car into the parking space and 
turns a dashbd lever, which, in 
turn, lowers the spare tire hydrau- 
lically until it lifts the car’s rear 
wheels. Then it rolls the car into 
the curb. The device can also be 
used to get the car out of a tight 
spot. (Rotarian, 35 E Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill) 


To clean whitewall tirés, there’s 
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a product you simply spray on, let 
dry for 30 sec’s, then wipe off. No 
scrubbing or brushing needed. $1.50. 
(Lyk-Nu, Dept PP, 279 E 139th St, 
N Y, N Y) 


Wash your car and wax it at the 
same time with a new chemical 
you add to the water. It contains 
a special detergent that floats away 
dirt and leaves a natural wax 
preservative. Maker claims the wax 
is self-polishing; no rubbing need- 
ed. $1. (WAX-E-WASH, Dept PP, 
304 Kansas Ave, Topeka, Kans) 





issued each 6 months. 








